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Wilde's Personal Appearance* 

Height, at least 6 feet (looked even more) . 

Big frame, but well-proportioned. Fleshy and unmuscular and 
inclined always to corpulence. , 

Head well-poised. 

Hair — ^Not of very good natural quality or quantity — of indis- 
tinctive brown colour. 

When worn long (as during American tour) rather straight and 
lank, to just over the collar; reminded one of the hair of a German 
professor. 

Was first curled in autumn of 1883. 

Was first cut short and waved in autumn of 1884 — when he 
took to wearing by day an almost "horsey" suit, as if in imitation of 
Banthorne in Patience. 

Head, large and massive (probably took as large a hat as Glad- 
stone.) The forehead was strongly pronounced over and between 
the brows — ^but fell back above — ^was low, not high. Great fulness 
at back of head behind ears. (He himself favored the view that 
the intellectual faculties were not in the forehead, but in the back 
of the head, and asserted that men of high capabilities had small 
foreheads.) It was very much the forehead of Irving, for whom he 
was often mistaken from 1882 to 1883 in the streets of London. (His 
profile was deep, likened to Byron's. It was his mother, I believe, not 
he, who was said to have the type of Savonarola and of George 
Eliot) 

Eyes — Pupils of rather a light blue. The eyes were set in a 
distinct curve in the face. 

Upper and underlids full — Upper lids often drooped over eyes. 
(Indication of poetical genius.) Expression of eyes — ^watchful and 
reflective in one. They were eyes that took note of everything. 

Nose — Slender and slightly aquiline. Nostrils rounded, open 
and sensitive. 

Mouth — Lips, pale in color, large, well defined, but not shapely. 
Noticeably flat and level with the face, and drawn in at the corners. 
(I have seen the like lips on persons of undoubtedly scrofulous type.) 
Teeth, when revealed, were large, irregular and ugly. 

Jaivs — Long and fleshy, but not ill-shaped. 

The whole face, particularly in profile, was suggestive of the 
more full-faced type of Greek, as seen, not on his statues, but on 
certain coins or on vase-paintings. 

* Written by his sister-in-law. 
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As a whole, the upper part of the face, viewed from the front, 
was Grecian. The lower part, in repose, gave in the fixity of the lips, 
rather an Egyptian effect to the face, of statuesque immobility, almost 
of cruelty and inexorability. 

Skin — Rather coarse and sallow. 

General expression — in repose, sensuous, voluptuous, haughty, 
self-confident. 

Pose — ^When standing and talking — Bent the head forward con- 
descendingly to his listener (a trick inherited from his mother. Lady 
Wilde) was easily audible in any drawing-room through the buzz of 
conversation and filled and permeated the room with his presence. 

Attitude when seated and talking — Leant forward from his waist 
towards his listener; fixed his eyes fuLl upon him; made much play 
with his right arm and hand, moving the arm freely from the shoul- 
der, and letting the large hand with its full and fleshy palm more 
freely on the wrist. 

When he made his point (quand il avait fait son trait) would 
throw himself back in the chair and look at his auditor as much as 
to say: "What can you find to say to that?" 

Generally speaking the effect was that he might have stepped 
out of the seventeenth century just as he was into our own times, or 
from an aristocratic "salon" of the reign of Louis Quinze. 

Voice — (Light baritone) without a trace of Irish accent or 
"brogue" of wide gamut — ^varied in pace — sometimes hurrying, 
bright, animated and gay, but more usually measured and deliberate, 
and even languid (unlike his brother Willie, who spoke very 
rapidly) ; its tones were rounded and velvety in character, sometimes 
slightly throaty and purring; enunciation very distinct and studied; 
he gave full value to the double letter, in a way unusual in England, 
in such words as adding, yellow, etc., and lingered caressingly on 
the vowels. He spoke with enormous gusts, evidently enjoying 
thoroughly his own imagination and turns of speech. 

Laugh — Very full and hearty; he would wait to see if you had 
caught his point, and suddenly bust into a peal of laughter of ex- 
quisite enjoyment at his own witticism or joke. 

His sense of humor (as distinct from wit) was great and very 
infectious, especially in his own home. This side of his nature was 
not suspected, perhaps, by those who only saw him posing out-of- 
doors and he was not given due credit for it. 

Offsets to his brilliant cleverness. He had his days of gloom 
and depression and reaction when he sulked and brooded and was 
ineffably bored, and behaved generally like a spoiled child. 



He repeated himself a good deal. Said his good things and told 
his good stories repeatedly. 

His egotism and vanity and jealousy of others were undoubtedly 
huge (incommensurable) and I have heard him take one's own ob- 
servation and repeat it himself a few minutes later as if it were some- 
thing original of his own he had just thought of. 

(There is no question that from 1890 onwards he was keeping 
himself up with stimulants. In that year, in fact, he had an attack 
that was very suggestive of "delirium tremens.") 

For one person, at least, he had often an effect of uncanniness 
and gave an impression of unscrupulous power and overbearing will. 

Big figure, big voice, large gesture. 

Power was the predominant feature of his personality. At his 
best he seemed to radiate vitality; and commingled with this was 
intense charm, but this he was apt to overdo and set one on one's guard. 

Wilde's House.* 

The House, 16 Tite Street, in the same street with Whistler's 
"White House," but further from the Embankment, and on the other 
side of the street. 

A narrow five-storied house (with basement) . Decorated under 
Godwin, the well-known architect's guidance (not Whistler, as 
wrongly stated by Sherard) white-painted front door, with brass 
knocker (cuivre marteau) and letter-box flap, and windows of frosted 
glass. 

Hall (Vestibule) narrow and short, with orange walls up to 
narrow cream moulding (en teintes degradantes) and blue frieze 
above. Small hanging lamp of beaten iron from ceiling, two large 
white-framed engravings of wall of "Apollo and the Muses" and 
"Diana and Nymphs bathing." 

Library (afterwards the study) on right. 

Dmira^-room (the door facing front-door). 

Woodwork in white and walls in ivory white. All along left- 
hand wall a hanging cupboard with glass doors, containing speci- 
mens of Venetian glass. 

Two windows (overlooking) small garden, draped with long 
cream-white curtains of African muslin. Oblong table (with table- 
cloth of unbleached linen — (toile ecru). Old Chippendale chairs 
painted white to match the room, a silver lamp from Benson's de- 
pending from ceiling, a small green bronze figure of Narcissus on the 
mantleshelf, a green-blue Morris carpet with white pattern covering 
the floor. 

^Written by Wilde's brother-in-law. 
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Staircase (between dining-room and library) woodwork white, 
round brass ball on the enamel, stairs covered with golden yellow 
matting. 

Landing on first floor, dividing front and back drawing rooms 
with small white-painted bookcase. 

Front drawing room — Heavy brocaded curtains of dark ma- 
terial (instead of door) at doorway, matted floor, oblong room with 
bay-window. 

Walls painted a dull green to halfway up, then a heavy white 
painted moulding about a foot broad ; above this to ceiling a dull 
gold Japanese leather paper. 

Ceiling panelled into squares, inset with old Japanese leather 
with dragon pattern. From the mouldings of ceiling at four points 
depended large blue and white barrel-shaped Japanese paper 
lanterns. 

Fireplace of Queen Anne character, lined with white lilas (or 
files) and with an iron basket grate. 
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Set into the moulding over the mantlepiece a bronze painted 
plaque by Donoghue, the American sculptor, of a seated female half- 
figure, intended as a portrait of Wilde's sister, who died young with 
the inscription: 

Lily like, white as snow, 

She hardly knew 
She was a woman, so 
Sweetly she grew. 

On the mantleshelf stood a small marble bust of August Caesar. 

Right and left of the fireplace fillet the comers were large box- 
seats heavily cushioned. (Later the right hand seat was removed 
and a Georgian sofa, covered in green, was introduced.) 

Bay-window draped with white silk embroidered Syrian 
curtains. 

Furniture — ^Two cane-seated arm chairs and two simple cane- 
seated chairs (too slight and slender for Oscar's weight), white- 
enamelled, designed specially by Godwin, of mixed Greek and Jap- 
anese design, an octagon table to match with spindle legs, a small 
oblong green matted (so-called Japanese) bamboo table (used as 
a tea-table). 

Against the wall a little Louis Seize side-table on which were 
placed some small "curios," Japanese, etc., including a gold key said 
to have been Marie Antoinette's and to have been the key of the 
Trianon. 

Standing against the right-hand wall was a large full-length 
portrait of Oscar Wilde, in frock coat with the hair curled and 
holding a cane, said by Shevard to have been by Parper Pennington 
but, to my recollection, by Walter Sichert, James Whistler's only 
pupil. 

Against wall between doorway and curio table was an old settee 
in gold lacquer and colors (a present from Mrs. Bloomfield Moore) . 

The cushions in the room were from Liberty and were of a 
very quiet green with a quite unobtrusive pattern. 

Later on, to give more color, pink satin cushions were brought in. 

Hung on the green walls were small white framed lithographs, 
presents from Whistler, also from Mortimer, Menpes (godfather 
to his younger boy Vyvian), a drawing by Aubrey Beardsley. The 
manuscript of a sonnet by Keats (given by his sister to O. W. in 
America) and red crayon sketches of relatives and friends of Mrs. 
Wilde. 
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Back drawing room — ^This was a small room, matted like the 
others and with Oriental rugs spread about. Curtained doorway. 
Against the right hand wall was a low wooden platform, cushioned 
to form a divan. At the windows was lattice-work from Cairo. 
Just inside the door was a square pillar of wood painted white, into 
which were set on four sides square placques of Italian marble, the 
gift of a friend. Over the doorway and along that side of the room 
ran a heavy beam and an architrave, bearing an inscription from 
Shelley, done in gilt and red and blue. 



Spirit of Beauty! Tarry still awhile, 
They are not dead, thine ancient votaries, 

Some few there are to whom thy radiant smile 
Is better than a thousand victories. 
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Later, as the two boys grew and needed more room, this room 
was turned into Oscar's bedroom. 

Going upstairs, on the second floor, one came to the bedrooms 
and bath room. The front room was Mrs. Wilde's bedroom. A 
white narrow line of paint, divided pink below from green above. 
The idea was to symbolize a sea-shell. The floor had pale straw 
matting. On the right side of the door going in, was a green painted 
wardrobe, and washstand built up against the wall. There was a 
bedstead of iron enamelled an ivory white with brass fittings— a 
gas fire. 

A green painted chest of drawers near the window with small 
looking glass. Morris's rush seat chairs. 

On the walls, photographs in Oxford frames, of pictures by the 
Italian masters. 

Wilde's bedroom behind had white-enamelled fitments. Going 
upstairs again one came to Wilde's study, a front room with small 
balcony. Two rooms here had been knocked into one. The wood- 
work was of Vermillion color, a la Japonaise. The walls, I think, 
had matting. There were many books, a writing table said to have 
once been Carlyle's and a great white plaster bust of the Hermes 
of Olympia, of the size of the original. This room was afterwards 
given up to the two boys for their bedroom. 

The room behind was first the nursery and afterwards the play- 
room of the two boys, and the wooden seats from the back drawing 
room were brought up here and served as a splendid jumping off 
place in their games. 



Stray Recollections. 

I first saw Oscar Wilde at Oxford, when I called on him at his 
rooms in Magdalen College. It must have been nearly in 1878, when 
he would be twenty-two years old. I remember there were all 
sorts of odds and ends about his room, unframed drawings and 
paintings, several of undraped female figures. He had not long 
come back from his journey to Greece, of which he spoke with 
enthusiasm. Mahaffy was one of the party; another was a Mac- 
millan, a young member of the publishing firm. The latter was 
piously given, and Wilde dwelt gloatingly on his having heard, one 
night in the small steamer that carried them over the Aegean, 
this young fellow's oaths and profanity over legions of mosqui- 
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toes and fleas by which he was being tormented. I think it was 
the same young fellow who during a frightful storm was sent crash- 
ing neck and crop to the keys of a piano in the small saloon. 

I remember, too, his telling how as he was topping the crest of a 
hill near Olympia he suddenly came on a young shepherd with a 
small lamb slung round his neck as one sees it in the pictures of the 
Good Shepherd. 

I saw him in Dublin in the summer of 1878 at a Conversazione 
given in the room of the College of Surgeons to the British Associa- 
tion. Several notable men were there, amonst them Professor Hux- 
ley, and Wilde passed part of the evening with one of Huxley's 
daughters, a pretty young woman, the same I believe, who later 
married the painter, John Collier, and ultimately died insane. To 
her I heard Wilde remark in his airy languid way: "To think that 
we are all walking about here, potential skeletons!" It may have 
been here (if the story was true) that Huxley came up and without 
a word of apology took his daughter away from him. 

I saw him more than once in his home in Tite Street. He was 
intensely fond and proud of his boys, but of the eldest, particularly. 
"You beautiful boy," he used to exclaim to him rapturously. His 
whole attitude to the boy was that of a doting mother, rather than 
the ordinary one of a father. 

About the whole household there hung an air of romance, of 
poetry, but it was always, perhaps, rather the romance of intellect 
and imagination, than of the glow of personal affection. 

The last time I saw him was in 1892, in November. He had 
just returned from a stay in Bournemouth, and looked yellow and 
haggard. An important note or letter, I remember he said, had been 
either mislaid or misdelivered by the porter of the hotel in which he 
was staying, and he seemed to me to be worried as if some trouble 
were haunting him. 

I have heard that he was a loyal friend, and once sat by the bed- 
side of one who was in the height of small-pox. 

Servants always idolized him, though I have heard one impati- 
ently say that he was too womanish. 
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